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Musical Extracts from a New Novel.* 
DE LANZ AND CHOPIN. 


The spring fever for work had shown itself in 
Marie, by the commencement of a very close 
study of Mozart's and Beethoven’s sonatas, ar- 
ranged for four hands, which she played with 
Wolfinaister. On the evenings of their practic- 
ings together, I always took my embroidery, and 
went to the chateau to listen to them. One even- 
ing, when I arrived, I found her in high argument 
about our musical high-priest Chopin, with Wolf 
maister. The master was striding up and down 
the salon, with his long elf locks tossed wildly off 
of his forehead. 

“ Mon Dieu !” he cried, in his shrill, high-pitch- 
ed voice; “I should know something about the 
matter surely, Marie. I knew Chopin personal- 
ly. I was his pupil for six months. his very 
waltz I studied with him, when it was composed ; 
and I pride myself upon playing it ‘ close to the 
letter of the tradition,” as you would say.” 

“ T cannot help it if you did,” answered Marie. 
“ All I can say is, if you willfully misunderstood 
your great advantages, it is not my fault. You cer- 
tainly did, or you would not insist so obstinately 
upon a faulty expression and accent, which is so 
widely different in effect from the very evident 
meaning,—the poetical thought contained in the 
composition.” 

I was appealed to, and found that the cause of 
dispute was that exquisite waltz of Chopin, in 
Re bémol, major. Wolfmaister played it, to 
prove to me his idea of the style in which it 
should be executed; but, by his regular beat and 
measured accentuation, the waltz did, indeed, 
lose one half of its beauty. Then Marie played 
it, and the difference was marvelously striking. 
Under Wolfmaister’s fingers it had sounded like 
a piece of crotchets and quavers, beats and mea- 
sures. Marie made of it a poem. There was an 
irresistible hurrying up of the time during the 
first. eight measures, with a run up to Si bémol, 
ending with a click on this note, as keen as a 
heart-clutch, at the first moment of the certainty 
of mortal sorrow; then a slight relapsing, wit 
rainbow lights and transparent shadows, for four 
measures; the motif then commenced restlessly 
again, bringing back the old torture,—“ the old 
wound, ever aching.” =. On_ it rushed recklessly, 
with mad swiftness, sprinkling the way with tears 
precious as pearls, faster and faster, until it reach- 
ed a resolution that seemed like some desperate 
resolve, at which hope appeared to beam out; a 
gleam of peace shone over the heart; the lovely, 
rocking rubato melody, consoling it with sweet 
promises and gentle sobs of relieved anguish, fell 
from the broken measures. But suddenly, dis- 
sonances were heard: the tocsin of Fate struck 
out in the preparatory trill, as if to remind one 
of the stern dictum of destiny,—that the heart 
cannot have rest ; the melody, asa type of human 
feeling, relapsed again into sorrow, and then 
came the finale,—the whirlpool of passion, which 
seemed to ingulf all human hope. 

“ Can this be played slowly ?” cried the enthu- 
siastic girl. “ Can one bind one’s self, in such an 
inspiration as this, to cold rules of time? You 
might as well ask the wind to blow to the mea- 
sured beat of the metronome, as attempt to curb 
this desperate measure.” 

Wolfmaister was touched with the earnestness 
of Marie. With any other pupil he would have 
been irritable and dictatorial, as he was very often 
with her; but at times her genius overpowered 
him, and although he could not understand her, 
nor hear in music all that she heard,—and even 
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sometimes presumed to doubt the truth of this 
tone tongue,—there were moments when her 
strong faith impressed him, and this was one of 
those moments. He shrugged his shoulders, with 
the true Parisian impertinent shrug, which says 
so much more than any saucy Anglo-Saxon word 
can express, saying: it was preposterous ever to 
reason with a woman, as she invariably made it 
a matter of feeling; then, all argument was at 
an end, and in this way men were always terribly 
imposed upon. as they had to give up, even un- 
convinced. He said all this with such a droll air 
of injured innocence, that we could not help 
laughing. 

We then talked of Chopin, and his six months’ 
knowledge of him; and he told us many charm- 
ing stories. Among them was one De Lanz also 
tells. 

“ De Lanz and I were pupils of Chopin about 
the same time,” he said. ‘“ Meyerbeer, who was 
then working at his ‘Prophet,’ interrupted De 
Lanz one day, while taking his lesson. At Paris, 
the persons one wishes most to see are met with 
the least, therefore Chopin was delighted with the 
visit of the celebrated maestro. “ Since I find 
you there, said Meyerbeer, pointing to the 
piano, ‘remain there for love of me.’ Chopin 
did so, and played some mazurkas. The one in 
Ut, Opus 33, No. 2, gave rise to some lively dis- 
cussions between the two artists; Meyerbeer pre- 
tending that it was in 2-4 time, instead of 3. 
Chopin did all that he could to combat this opin- 
ion, for Moscheles had already told him that 
Meyerbeer had said this. He played and replay- 
ed the mazurka: it was the only time I ever saw 
his pale face kindle ; a hectic flush lighted up his 
cheeks and eyes. Meyerbeer persisted. ‘ Give 
me your mazurka,’ he said at last ; ‘I will make 
a ballet of it, and put it in my opera; you will 
then see that it is in 2-4 time.’ And, added 
Wolfmaister, pedantically, adhuc sub judice lis 
est.” 

I made Wolfimaister tell me all he could re- 
member of his intercourse with this poet-artist, 
“ who consecrated his great talents to the glorifi- 
cation of noble sentiments in works of art.” 

“ After our lessons,” said Wolfmaister, ‘¢ Cho- 

ir always played for us whatever music we had 
lin with us, ot the great masters. I remem- 
ber one day, De Lanz had with him Beethoven's 
sonate, in Lt dieze mineur, the one generally call- 
ed ‘The Moonlight Sonate.’ The allegretto of 
this sonate Liszt had been playing for De Lanz, 
and he asked Chopin to play it, in order to see 
the difference between the two. There is a suite 
of chords in it which Liszt bound together by his 
own peculiar style of fingering; when Chopin 
played it, he produced this tying together by the 
shades and softness of his own peculiar touch. 
De Lanz played it over after him, using Liszt’s 
fingering. ‘ This fingering is not yours ?’ asked 
Chopin, in his little, agreeable voice.‘ No, it is 
Liszt’s,’ answered De Lanz. ‘Ah! cried Cho- 
pin; ‘vous voyez. Liszt has ideas no one else 
would ever think of; and he sat down to the 
piano, trying over the fingering, saying again 
and again, with the generous frankness of a true 
genius, ‘ This fingering of Liszt is perfect; I 
shall make use of it.’” 

“ Tell Fanny about little Filtsch,” said Marie. 

I had heard of him before, and read of him in 
De Lanz; but I was very well pleased to hear 
Wolfmaister’s reminiscences, so said nothing, 
but listened with interest. 

“Little Filtsch was a young Hungarian,” said 
Wolfinaister, ‘ who had the most marvelous musi- 
cal talent one can imagine. When he was ten 
years of age, he was sent to Paris by some rich 

atrons, to have his musical studies directed by 
aiszt and Chopin. They both grew very fond of 





him, and he made such rapid progress, as to ex- 
cite the attention of the cirele surrounding hin. 
De Lanz and I were sometimes allowed to be 
resent during the lessons he gave to young 
Filtech, One day we were there, when the 
child, accompanied by Chopin on a second piano, 
played his concerto, in Mi minew. Chopin’s eyes 
glittered with actual tears. The day was a glo- 
rious one for little Filtsch. After he finished the 
concerto, Madame Sand caught him up in her 
arms, and embraced him with rapture. © Chopin, 
you know, spoke very little; words seemed too 
heavy and inexpressive for his use, I suppose you 
wsthetical ladies would say; nor was he sociable, 
or apt to give invitations of this sort—therefore 
this one was quite an event. They all accom- 
panied him mechanically, not knowing what to 
understand by it. Few words were exchanged, 
during the way upto the Rue Richelieu. When 
they reached Schlesinger’s, Chopin asked for the 
partition of Fidelio, for the piano, and putting it 
into the hands of little Filtsch, said, with his 
sweet-toned voice, ‘ Take this, my child, as a 
souvenir of me; thou hast well merited it to-day.’ 
The boy, who had not expected anything, and 
who had modestly thought himself already for- 
gotten, was so surprised and pleased that he 
burst into tears.” 

“ Poor child!” T said. “ How soon after that 
did he die, Mr. Wolfimaister ?” 

“Net long, he was about fourteen when he 
died, poor little fellow! If he had lived, he 
would have been a most marvelous artist. Even 
Liszt said of him, one evening while listening to 
him, at a soirée of the Comtesse d’Agout,—as he 
played the ‘Morceau of the ‘ Lucia”—* When 
that child travels, I shall shut up shop.’ Chopin 
also interested himself particularly in him, and 
entertained the most sanguine hopes of his 
future.” 

“ But Chopin interested himself in each one of 
his pupils, said Marie. “Just think, Fanny, 
what an invaluable master he must have been; 
he concerned himself as much about the pursuits, 
occupations, and mental habits of a favorite ¢lére, 
as about his music.” 

“ Oh, yes,” interrupted Wolfmaister, “he con- 
stantly bored me about my reading, which annoy- 
ed me excessively, for I never cared much for 
books. Then he would get very much irritated 
at me, because I did nothing but practice, and 
say, in his little, broken voice, ‘ It is quite useless, 
mon ami, to cultivate the fingers, when the mind 
lies barren.’ ” 

Marie and Wolfmaister then recommenced 
their practicing. They played Mozart’s sonate 
in Ut; and, after that, a romance of this com- 
poser, in Mi bémol, to which Marie directed my 
attention, as being the one De Lanz called “ the 
ancestress of all the ‘songs without words’” of 
the present day, “the grandmother of all possi- 
ble and impossible nocturnes.” Then they play- 
ed the Symphonie Heroique, of Beethoven. 
After the last solemn chords of the “Marche 
Funébre ” died out, Marie said,— 

“I donot like the story some writers tell of 
this symphony. They say that the ‘ Marche 
Funébre’ was added to it by Beethoven, resent- 
fully, after he heard that Napoleon had made 
himself ee of the French; that he regard- 
ed his republican hero as having gone down to 
the tomb, and therefore sang his requiem instead 
of his hymn of glory. I know Schindler says 
that the Symphonie was commenced in 1802, and 
not completed until 1804 ; but he also says it was 
finished and ready, even with the dedication, to 
be sent to Paris, when Beethoven heard the 
news; so, according to that, the Marche was 
already init. Two years ago, when I was at 
Vienna,—where, you know, Henzler’s orchestra 









































plays these symphonies superbly,—I heard this 
Symphonie Heroique, with all the grand orches- 
tral «Feet, several times; and every time I listen- 
¢}, my own musical reason rebelled against such 
an ervoneous idea. Both Schindler and De Lanz 
arvne rightly. The Marche Fanebre is an integ- 
ri! part of the whole symphony, necessary to 
mike it complete; indeed, intended from the be- 
vinning; for a composition like this must be one 
creat thought, not a piece of inlaid work, or 
mosaic. See, how grand and calm is the first 


movenent! the thought of death showed itself 


even there; and the great tone-poet has given 
tis poetical shadow to the entire composition ; 
the knowledge of the inevitable law of humanity 
possesses it. There is in it the solemn mournful- 
ness of tragic beauty, which is the loftiest point 
of art: the consciousness of the fatum of all hu- 
man grandeur breathes through the whole sym- 
phony; and when we arrive at the Marche Fun- 
Core, it is nota ‘chant de deuil,’ but a grand 
martial hymn, bearing the hero, with pomp, to 
his mwsoleum. The Symphonie Heroique, with- 
out the Marche Funébre, would, to my fancy, be 
im»erfect—it would lose its high poetical merit.” 

1 loved to listen to Marie, when she was in a 
raps, like the present ; but Wolfmaister sneered 
and fonnd technical faults, such as men are apt 
to find witha woman when she talks enthusiasti- 
cally, and said she was rhapsodizing. 

“ Yes,” I cried out, laughing, “now Mr. 
Wolfmaister, you are like Madame Eperveil. _ I 
overheard her say, the other day, that ‘ Maria 
M -rle rhapsodizes, and Mademoiselle Fauvette is 
her andience ; and a pretty couple of fools they 
are. with their divine philosophy. — It’s all musie 
and high art with them; just as if musie and 
high art ever built a house, or kept it after it was 
built.” 

Wolfmaister and Marie joined in my laugh, 
and asked me if 1 had not been tempted to go 
into the salon, and give the old lady an esthetical 
lecture. 

“Thad not the courage,” T answered; * she 
puts me down effectually, with her cold, material 
words T sat silent, and listened patiently to her 
attacks en us and our pursuits, feeling very sure 
she could not have done the same thing. She 
would have bounced in on any one, in a fury, had 
she overheard herself thus judged unjustly ; so I 
comtorted myself with talking at her, and said to 
my invisible opponent, Newman Noggs fashion, 
‘Yes, Tante Octavie, “ music and high art,” as 
you contemptuously say, not only beautify exist- 
ence, but purify the disciple; the soul draws 
nourishment from them, and the intelligence de- 
velops.” Poor Tante Octavie ! she fancies her- 
self far beyond us. and yet she does not know the 
first word of real life philosophy.” 

“TL must confess,” said Wolfmaister, who felt 
this attack not a little,—for he often united with 
Madame Eperveil in ridiculing us, “ IT must con- 
fuss, however, ladies—much as I have studied 
music, and love it,—your esthetical flights go 
quite beyond my comprehension; and = many 
compositions that you elaborate over with your 
fine talking, seem very confused and muddled to 
me.” 

I felt tempted to frighten the saucy master out 
of his assumed courage, and pluck out Tante 
Octavie’s feathers of sarcasm, which he was wear- 
ing so perily, pretending to be angry ; but 1 was 
prevented by Marie saying,— 

“ Yes, there is a divine language in some mu- 
sical passages entirely untranslatable; it ts the 
spirit, not the word, that speaks to the imagina- 
tion. Directly one attempts to analyze these 
feelings, the words sound exaggerated to the un- 
initiated, and inefficient to the one who compre- 
hends all that is conveyed by the sounds of this 
marvelous tone-language. Par exemple, there 
ave many passages in Hoffman, De Lanz, Ber- 
lioz, and many other writers on musical criticism, 
—veven Beethoven’s own conversation, — that 
sound what you would call incomprehensible. 
How often has Tante Octavie, and you also, Mr. 
Wolfmaister, exclaimed, ‘What stuff! over a 
passage in which the author, in the most consci- 
entious and serious manner imaginable, was kind- 
ly endeavoring to convey to the mind of the 








reader, and the ear of the listener, an idea of 
the musical composition ; and I could not attempt 
to defend the composition. Indeed, it seems 
there is no way of avoiding hyperbole, when one 
attempts to translate emotions some expressions 
of music, into words.” 

I felt disposed to punish Wolfmaister, and de- 
termined he should hear what I had to say also, 
so I continued: “ Words are powerless in such 
explanations; and this shows that music is the 
“ae true language fit to express some emotions 
of the soul. Such is the inferiority of our mor- 
tal nature, that our words never express to others, 
nor to ourselves, that which we are feeling deep- 
ly. Let the warm tide of some noble feeling, 
some generous appreciation, some tender sympa- 
thy well up in our hearts, and we are speechless ; 
or, if we attempt to speak, we utter only the 
same words and expressions we should use hour- 
ly, in the most insignificant conversations; the 
hot tears rush to our eyes, our pulses throb, our 
whole being palpitates; but we rest dumb. We 
can produce the physical cries of the animal, but 
we cannot—when experiencing some keen emo- 
tion of grief, or joy, or admiration of beauty, as 
seen in works of nature or art—attain, by words, 
the delicate, poetical feeling we wish to express. 
We cannot give the cry of the soul. A grand, 
generous emotion does not ask to be materially 
represented by words; these are too realistic, 
and give either an insignificant or false impres- 
sion of that which is stirring within us. Only in 
musie do we find the expression interpreted intel- 
ligibly.” 

Wolfmaister pursed up his lips, and elevated 
his eyebrows. Marie noticed it; and turning 
full on him, with mock solemnity, shook her 
pretty little forefinger playfully in his face, and 
said,— 

“Renegade student of the great high-priest 
Chopin, remember the words of one of the wor- 
thy disciples of your great master: ‘ One arrives 
at art only by roads barred to the vulgar: by 
the road of prayer, of purity of heart; by con- 
fldence in the wisdom of the Eternal, and even 
in that which is incomprehensible.’ ” 

Wolfmaister drew a long breath. “ Phew!” 
he half whistled, in a low tone.“ Incomprehen- 
sible !” and, turning to the piano, he played one 
of De Meyer’s compositions, with admirable 
crispness and delicacy of touch ; such scales, such 


Jioriture! so clear, that the sunlight danced 


brightly through every part, saying, as he played : 
“ Now, this is what I call music ; there is no need 
here of any of your wsthetical, incomprehensible 
words, to explain it, ‘making confusion worse 
confounded.’ ” 

“ Yes,” said Marie to me, in a low voice, “that 
is simple enough, Heaven knows; that music can 
be put down in plain nouns and verbs, moodsand 
tenses; that is all grammar rule, horlogerve ; no 
need of any exercise of faith there.” 

“ That’s right, ladies,” said Wolfmaister, good 
naturedly, while he modulated into an exquisite- 
ly graceful waltz. of his own composition; de- 
licious to listen to, but giving no subject for 
thought ; suggesting not one poetical idea, or 
spiritual experience. “ Keep all your high flights 
to yourselves; for I assure you, just as soon as 
you get up into that fine wsthetical talking, it is 
incomprehensible to me—and [ am glad it is. I 
think, with Madame Eperveil, that music and 
high art never built a house ; and such music as 
you admire never makes the money to buy one. 

am very glad I never was afflicted with such 
reveries; if I had been, I should have turned out 
another old Wehrstaedt. I should never have 
built my pretty little cottage, or had Clarens lots 
to sell to rich Russians and English, out of my 
music lessons at four Swiss francs an hour.” 

The man was right, so far as he was concern- 
ed ; his reasaning was good, for him and his like ; 
and we wasted no more of what he called our 
“ esthetics ” on him. 


THE GHOST TRIO, 


I began to fear that I should not hear my fav- 
orite trio of Beethoven, in Re major, Opus 70, 
called the Ghost Trio; but after a little delay, 
the simple, single theme of the opening of this 
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beautiful trio commenced. — Hoffman's admirable 
analysis of it seemed more true and just than 
ever IT had thought it betore. 

“In this artistie construction,” he says, “ the 
most wondertul pictures vie and mix with one 
another, and in them are portrayed gladness, 
grief, and gentle happiness. Strange forms be- 
gin a merry dance, and then vanish in a point of 
light—then return, and, gleaming and _ flashing, 
dart to and fro; and for an instant the enchanted 
soul seems to be in a spirit-kingdom, where she 
hears and understands the unknown tongue, and 
comprehends all secret warnings and thoughts.” 

The largo of this trio is very peculiar, as De 
Lanz remarks. The violin and violoncello per- 
form the principal theme, and Marie’s fine piano 
and excellent execution produced an effect that 
even made Wolfmaister, so chary in his praises, 
ery “ Brava” and “ Bene.” She put both = 
dals down, then poured off, as it were, the glit- 
tering, liquid stream of accompaniment lightly, 
almost murmuringly, producing an effect like a 
soft atmosphere thrown over a delicious picture ; 
or an opaline haze, such as one sees bathing the 
landscapes on the Mediterranean shores; or, still 
more like the rich autumnal golden, purple mists, 
hanging at sunset over our beautiful Swiss moun- 
tains. The violin and violoncello talk together, 
as the human being might question its spirit, at a 
moment when all human counsel is helpless; the 
guardian demon remonstrates and reasons with 
its mortal charge; and after the dialogue, the 
flood-like, descending scale of the piano, throws 
a brilliant flash of light over the solemn converse 
of the two—mortal and spirit. The trio then 
mounts up grandly ; it is as if-the ghostly coun- 
selor had left the mortal, filled with glorious and 
beautiful presentiments, high and holy hopes, 
which make it glad and joyful; it turns away 
freely from this shrunken world, in which, only a 
little while before, all its hopes and wishes had 
been centered, and looks hopefully and yearning- 
ly toward an unknown Jand—the warm, delicious 
life-breath of which seems already stealing over 
it, while the pure instrumentation of the close 
gives the grandest expression to this poetical 
thought. 

ea — 
(From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) 
The Proscenium Papers. 
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MUSICAL INSENSIBILITY. 


Very sure I am that Mr. Owlet Blink, whom I 
propose to introduce to the indulgent reader in this 
chapter, would have passed the Sirens of ancient 
mythology without any of the precautionary artifices 
which Ulysses deemed so essential to his salvation ; 
nor do I believe, for an instant, that any later day 
Lore-lei could ever have witehed Aim to destruction 
with her magical singing. See an example of his 
total musical insensibility ! 

On off nights from the opera, we usually play 
whist at the lordly mansion of the Blinks, in the Rue 
Chataigne—solemn rubbers, indeed, detested, but en- 
dured, by Mrs. B., Calliope and myself ;—patiently 
suffered, in order to pamper to the penchant of the 
pompous pater familias, who continues bland, nay 
even jovial, so long as we indulge him. But, when 
the partner of all his joys and afflictions finally throws 
up her hand, and ends the stupid game by requesting 
me to perform some selections from my own unpub- 
lished opera, J/ Paddywhacko in Irelando, or, per- 
chance, some more easily appreciated morceau from 
the works of Thalberg, Chopin, Liszt, or Mendels- 
sohn, Mr. Blink arises from the card-table with a 
moody mien, and either stows himself away in a cor- 
ner of the elegant drawing-room, where he suffers the 
infliction in solemn silence, or retires to the fourth 
story, whither the din of the “ accursed piano ” may 
not penetrate. 

One evening, just as I had concluded Prudent’s 
famous Lucia fantasia, Mr. Owlet Blink emerged 
from his accustomed corner-place of refuge, and tak- 
ing from his vest pocket a half dollar, threw the 
same upon the Egyptian-marble top of the centre-ta- 
ble, demanding to know waat note I called its clear, 
silvery ring. 

“ C sharp,” I suggested, at random. 

“ You should see sharply after that style of note,” 
fairly hissed the callous old wretch, “‘ instead of wast- 
ing your time with these Italian fandangoes. It was 
the ‘music of dollars and cents, sir, that raised me 
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from an errand boy to the presidency of the Flam- 
beau Insurance Company, and to the directorship of 
one bank, and a half-dozen railway corporations ! ” 


The man puffed away, as though the musical inflic- 
tions of a life-time had culminated in the sally just 
described, and I finally left the apartment. feel 
perfectly free and safe to tell the reader all about Mr. 
Blink’s musical insensibility ; for he is the only citi- 
zen within a square of twenty blocks, who does not 
subscribe to the Bulletin, which paper is entirely 
too elevated in its tone for a man who has neglected 
mental refinement in a life-long worship of Mammon. 
The great Blink delights to pore over “ constant 
reader,’’ “ faithful subscriber,” and “ civis”’? commu- 
nications on matters touching the price ef pork, the 
removal of the market sheds, the best preventives 
for railway accidents, the depravity of the firemen, 
or kindred themes. All the world knows this exter- 
nally awful personage by repute and by sight; yet 
how few they who really recognize the consummate 
booby under his bald pate. 

Under these circumstances, my amazement scarce 
knew bounds, when, one evening, during the brilliant 
Academy season, I found Mr. Owlet Blink’s alder- 
manic proportions encased in an elegant new suit of 
glossy black, surmounted by an immaculate white 
choker, so closely buttoned around his neck as fairly 
to thicken his utterance, and to intensify his natural 
rubicundity into an apoplectie purple ;—in point of 
fact, fully dressed for the opera. Six donkeys in an 
operatic sextet, a brace of omnibus horses waltzing, 
four elephants in a quadrille, a policeman on his beat 
—none of these could possibly have surprised me a 
whit wore than to perceive Mr. Owlet Blink, who 
prefers Mammon to the Muses, in progress for the 
opera ; and I nudged Calliope, who stood shivering 
in the front doorway, enveloped in a huge blanket 
shawl, like a fluttering butterfly in its chrysalis, for 
an elucidation. ‘ All ma’s doings,” tittered the joy 
of the Blinks; “she has aroused his curiosity by her 
eloquent descriptions of the gorgeous scenery in the 
Sicilian Vespers.” 

During the progress of the opera, I vainly scruti- 
nized the lurid physiognomy of the great financier 
for some symptoms of musical sensibility. His bald 
cranium glistened in the mellow effulgence ot the 
chandelier ; but the features remained stolid, unim- 
pressible, and unexcited, even under the influence of 
the most fascinating melodic strains. Only when the 
gorgeous barcarole scene, with its transcendently 
beauteous stage effects, passed before his vision, was 
I able to trace the faintest semblance of inward en- 
thusiasm ; immediately thereafter, he relapsed into a 
stupid listlessness which plainly evinced how keenly 
the inner man was being bored. Happily, at the 
close of the second act, a congenial friend sat down 
beside him—Crusty Growler, Esq., late Consul tothe 
Isle of Dogs, a man patronizing the opera less from 
a love for the “art-divine”’ than from the mandates 
of an imperious spouse ; and the two worthies soon 
poured the balm of mutual relief iuto each other’s 
bosoms, by the discussion of various topics irrelevant 
to the entertainment of the hour. 

“T am certain,” quoth Miss Calliope at this june- 
ture, while her mother sat calculating the probable 
cost of a diamond necklace, whose rays had flashed 
upon her optics from the direction of one of the 
proscenium boxes, “I am sure that Ma will never 
wheedle Pa into this place again.’ “ Will you par- 
don me, Miss,” I rejoined, somewhat cautiously, 
“when I assure you that, with fewer Owlet Blinks in 
the community, the refined amusement, yclept opera, 
might hold a fair chance of taking permanent root 
in American soil. Sach men as your respected sire 
may be likened to the chilling frosts which nip the 
exotic in the bud, or retard its development. Lost 
in the dizzy whirl of commercial and mechanical en- 
terprises, they pass over, as unworthy their attention, 
those pleasurable, recreative, and refining art-pursuits 
which ennoble and genialize the human mind, when 
it becomes blunted, common-place and sordid, in the 
ceaseless strivings of an utilitarian age. An all-wise 
Providence has vouchsafed the practical material for 
the maintenance of its creatures, and the ideal beau- 
tiful for the recreation and enjoyment of energies, re- 
laxed in the constant handling of the former. The 
same Power, moreover, has implanted the germ of 
appreciation in every one, to be developed or crushed 
out at will. Thus, when a man surrenders ail his 
waking hours to business pursuits, to the amassing 
of wealth, or to hard manual labor, ’twere folly to 
suppose him susceptible to the influences of music, of 
painting, or even of the every day beauties of nature 
around him. On the other hand, he who divides his 
time so as to accord due attention to the exigencies 
of daily life, and yet to cast aside the cares of these 
in hours consecrated to leisure, by reason aud conven- 
tionality alike, fosters the germ of appreciation for 
the beautiful, becomes a happier man, and sheds a 





halo of superior intelligence, and beneficial influence 
upon those around him. 

“See now, Miss, how the great cities teem with 
men of wealth, who mght further the cause of music 
infinitely, by example as well as by materlal aid, did 
not the absorbing contentions of business, and too 
often the predominant greed for gold, sink them into 
the most desperate state of musical insensibility ;— 
persons, these, who squander small fortunes annually 
upon rarities for their gormandizing appetites, such 
as tend to impair the health and to render their better 
natures gross, and often beastly. I could signalize 
three score such in our own circle, Miss, who swear 
they wont put up with what it pleases them to term 
the extortions of foreign impressarii and artists, yet, 
who allow the florists, restaurateurs, and mantua-mak- 
ers to mulct them into a cool thousand for a single 
winter party. It is this musical insensibility which 
throws the onus of each recurring season upon a few 
habitués, who really merit canonization for their ef- 
forts, and retards permanent success of the opera. 

“Nor am I arguing now, Miss Calliope, that a man 
should continually pamper to his tsste for music to 
the prejudice of those daily duties which each indi- 
vidual, not born with a silver spoon, finds essential to 
his own maintenance and that of his dependents. 
Such an enthusiast finds his way into shabby equip- 
ments and to the mercy of free lunches in the restan- 
rants, at an early date. That for which I contend is 
a due cultivation of art in leisure moments, so that 
the general taste of the community may be bettered. 
Let any individual essay this; and however insensi- 
ble to the charms of music his previous life may have 
been, a change must forthwith develope itself within 
him. The germ of appreciation, which causes even 
the savage Indian to halt at the gushing lays of a 
forest songster, is within him also; and grow it must 
and will, with even the slightest fostering. 

“T ween, Miss Calliope, that I was not very far 
from truth, when, at the outset, ITremarked that, with 
fewer Owlet Blinks in the community, the opera 
must eventually become a fixed institution.”’ 

“Not far, I really believe,” was the gentle rejoin- 
der; and when I glanced around toward the great fi- 
nancier, his face seemed perfectly radiant with the 
prospects of a new joint stock coal mining company, 
which he was in the act of unfolding to his friend 
Crusty Growler, Esq. B Natura. 





Hints to Opera-Goers. 
(From the Courier.) 


A hint was given some days ago, that the Public 
needed gentle admonition. This hint was called 
forth by the numerous notes which are received from 
individuals of that exacting body, complaining of va- 
rious sins of commission dofie by popular audiences. 
Instead of printing this voluminous correspondence, 
its substance shall be given in a few words. One 
young lady complains because the men are in the 
habit of indulging freely in tobaceo in the form of 
smoke, shortly before they enter the theatre, and she 
says, with much underscoring, that she cannot bear 
it, and she knows a great many other ladies have 
heen visited with dreadful headaches on this account. 
She ventures on a pleasing jest, saying that though 
the offenders may be men of sense yet their sense of 
smell must he strangely defective, or they couldn't 
live as they do. Several people write, generally in 
an irritated strain, concerning the absurd habit prac- 
ticed by so many persons, otherwise civilized, of 
pounding with their feet on the floor when the ca- 
dence of some sprightly air tickles their ear. One of 
these correspondents is clearly a Frenchman, and he 
says: “T recently spend one evening entire at the op- 
era, and [have hear not one air. Why this? Be- 
cause that, so soon as the orchestra commence, I hear 
around me, everywhere, one foot, two foots, two 
foots and one stick, thump, thump, thump, on the 
plancher. I detect one Stupid beating thus; I look 
at him as if the annihilation would follow itself from 
my glance. But there is no effect. Then I speak ; 
I cry to him, ‘Is it that you have cold in your foot ?’ 
He look to me with strange surprisement, and the 
others they langh; and the thump continued itself. 
Then I go to another part in the theatre; but there 
aman thump not only as ever, but he wag his head 
additional.” It appears that the libretto business 
annoys many. There are some opera goers who 
take the trouble to inform themselves before evening 
touching the plot of the piece they are to hear, and 
then at night they can give themselves up to what 
enjoyment the performance affords. But great num- 
bers procure the libretto only when they pass through 
the lobby, or else encourage those dreadful boys who 
howl up and down at intervals through the house ; 
they open their rattling book when the overture be- 
gins, and then wander in a tangled maze till the cur- 
tain falls on the last act; for it is well known to all 





but the hopelessly simple that the prompter pays 2s 
little attention to the “ only authentic edition ” as to 
the Koran. Consequently there is discussion in the 
auditorium, anxious search for the prima donna, 
turning back to catch the tenor, a whole posse comi- 
tatus driving after the baritone. Some charming 
daughter, being quicker than the rest of the family, 
first discovers the place, points it out to paterfamili:s, 
who settles his spectacles and prepares to read ; hut 
before he has taken the thumb off the first word the 
entire corps operatic has leaped several pages, and 
the mental gas is turned off again. Another source 
of trouble to many is the habit a few op ge have of 
coming into the theatre late, especially at the mati- 
née—so called because it occurs after dinner. It sp- 
pears, judging from the statements of several corres- 
pondents, that it nearly always happens that these 
laggards have seats near the middle of a very long 
row ; in this case it requires no powerful pen to por- 
tray the ensuing confusion. While at this point it is 
well to mention the complaint of a young man, so 
modest that he uses a small 7 whenever he speaks of 
himself, who narrates how he found himself the other 
night in a seat from which he could only emerge by 
passing four ladies. He was obliged to tear himself 
from the performance at the end of the first act, and 
with much trepidation he arose. Eight eyes looked 
discouragingly upon him; eight shoulders gave a de- 
spairing shrug; eight lips silently expressed vexa- 
tion. He finally extricated himself; he says he trod 
on at least two feet, but adds, in a most improper 
spirit, that he really believes their owners tried to trip 
him up. No man can withstand the frowns of wo- 
man, and this youth retired, crushed, to pour forth 
his mortification in an appeal to the gentle sex not 
to be so severe with the next unfortunate who is 
forced to disconcert their sitting. The noisy prome- 
naders who haunt the space made at the back of the 
parquette circle, some of whom are called starers, re- 
ceive attention from various correspondents ; al-o the 
encore swindle and the bouquet business; but these 
two last named topics must be put by for another oc- 
casion. It will be well to print the following note 
from some young lady to a friend in the country, 
which was evidently put into the wrong envelope and 
sent to this oflice instead of another intended for us. 
It runs thns : 

Dear Susan: 1 really wish you were here to go to the opera 
with me. Not that I really go to the opera,"because you know 
Pa has an objection to that But last Sunday night I went to 
a ‘* Sacred Concert” at the Boston Theatre. Funny, wasn’t 
it? They played the Overture to Oberon, and Stigelli sang 
the sweetest German song. I declare it made me feel really re- 
ligious. Then they played a march from The Prophet; the 
name, you know, made it sacred, but it didn’t seem very devo- 
tional. Pa was away then, but yesterday I asked him if I 
might go again next Sunday, when they are going to sing an 
oratorio. They call itso; but on week days it is an opera, with 
another name. Pa said he was afraid it wasn’t just the thing; 
but I showed him the programme, and when he saw “3, Pray- 
er, Sig. Brignoli.”’ he said he was glad Mr. Brignoli was a good 
man, and he didn’t see any objection to my going. Isn't it 
nice? J have just had the sweetest bonnet made, &c. &c. 

Yours, dearly, Lucy. 





Popular Music of the Olden Time. 


Popular Music of the Olden Time is, as every one 
at all interested inthe history of the “divine art” 
must be aware, the title of Mr. William Chappell's 
able and comprehensive work on the earlier melodies 
of England—that is, of England proper, without 
reference to Ireland, Wales, or Scotland. Perhaps 
no fellow of the Society of Antiquaries has rendered 
a more important service to the cause on beha'f of 
which that body was instituted than Mr. Chappell. 
But exclusively of archeological considerations, all 
lovers of our national music, all who believe with 
Mr. Chappell that England has a musical future just 
as surely as she can boast a musical past, are indebt- 
ed tothe elaborate research and indefatigable zcal 
which have helped this worthy and industrious ex- 
plorer in the successful accomplishment of his self ° 
imposed labor. He has shown that we possess as 
rich a mine of national tune as any of our neighbors, 
and therefore the germ of a national school of art ; 
while in the course of his inquiry he has sifted to the 
hottom and decided in our favor not a few moot 
questions which prove our inheritance to be even 
larger than tle warmest advocates of the musical 
claims of England had previously imagined. Many 
exquisite melodies, for a long time attributed to the 
medizeval invention of other countries, are now ad- 
mitted on unobjectionable grounds to be of English 
origin ; and if occasionally enthusiasm for his task 
has led Mr. Chappell to be somewhat over partial to 
his especial hobby, and especially a little more than 
necessarily censorious with regard to previous wii- 
ters, his predecessors (and more particularly the by 
no means inestimable Dr. Burney) he has, on the 
other hand, displayed an amount of critical intelli- 
gence, observation, and historical acumen which, 
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conpled with honest national pride and an earnest 
desire to get at the truth, in every doubtfal point, 
entitles him to unanimous sympathy, and must win 
for his really useful book the unreserved confidence 
of posterity. 

One of the first results of Mr. Chappell’s research- 
es has been the repopularization of a vast quantity of 
melodies which, however genuine and beautiful, had 
in the majority of instances passed into oblivion. 
The chief arena for these revivals was naturally the 
concert-room, and so great has been the favor elicited, 
almost without exception, that anew impetus may 
he said to have been given to the expression of pub- 
lic feeling. The airs are, not inaptly, divided by Mr. 
Chappell into four categories—the pastoral, or senti- 
mental, generally addressed to the fair sex, and about 
which poets have raved ; the patriotic, bacchanalian, 
&-., which, pitched in a more vigorous tone, bear no 
reference to lovers’ sighs or the incomparable perfec- 
tions of their tormentors ; the historical, traditional, 
and levendary, many of which have descended to us 
from tlhe wandering minstrels themselves, and as an 
example of which may be cited the interminable bal- 
lad of “ Chevy Chase ;” and, lastly, the dance melo- 
dies—hornpipes, minuets, jigs, roundelays, and mus- 
ettes, ov bagpipe tunes, in which England is probably 
wealtirier than any other nation. In preparing the 
anecdotal and vocal entertainment which has attract- 
ed—ander the name of Popular Music of the Olden 
Time—such general attention at the Royal Gallery of 
IlInstration, reconrse was only had to the first three 
of these—the last, although words have been fitted to 
many of the tunes, being for the most part ostensibly 
dedicated to other than lyric purposes. But a more 
snecinct idea of what the entertainers are charged to 
submit to their patrons conld hardly be presented 
than in the spirited prologue written for the occasion 
by Mr. Murk Lemon, and delivered with infinite 
point by Miss Poole.* 


Miss Poole, by umiversal consent, ras been pro- 
nonnecd one of the most thoroughly accomplished 
ballad singers since the days of Mrs. Bland and Miss 
Stephens. Her mellow voice, her unaffected senti- 
ment, her remarkably pure style, and as remarkably 
distinet enunciation, eminently fit her for this appar- 
ently simple but by no means the least difficult branch 
of executive musical art. That it is only given to a 
very small minority of aspirants to sing a ballad ex- 
pressively and well is as notorious ns that to play 
one of the slow movements of Mozart requires pow- 
ers, of another order probably, but of an order at 
least ns rare and elevated as to play an allegro of 
Beethoven or a prestissimo of Mendelssohn. No 
happier chance could have been afforded Miss Poole 
for exhibiting the qualities of style, sentiment, and 
delivery with which she has been accredited, than the 
spec imens of old English minstrelsy selected for her 
in the entertainment at the Gallery of Illustration. 
The entire satisfaction with which her reading (both 
poetical and musical) of these gertial inspirations 
has been hailed by crowded andiences is nothing 
more than an acknowledgment of talent as complete 
as itis unassuming. The true feeling with which 
she renders the beautiful melody (nearly three ce ntn- 
ries old), of “Oh, the Old Oak and ‘the Ash,’ 
which in Queen Elizabeth's Virqinal is called “The 
Quodling’s Delight ;” the variety of accentuation, 
always happy, that accompanies her recitation of the 
ballal (perhaps still older}, “ Near Woodstock Town 
in Oxfordshire ;” her half qaaintness, half gaiety in 

the delicious Maypole song (‘‘ To the Maypole haste 


** T'm here to speak a prologue, and to ask 

A kindly welcome for our coming task. 

Why should we doubt it ! having had. by turns, 

Ol Cambrian sealds and Caledonian Barns, 

Sweet Trish bards of most melodious tones, 

And Nigger minstrels with their tuneful bones 

Why fear that tunes our grand forefathers sung, 

To earnest rhymes writ in our English tongue, 

Will fail to find an English weleome here ? 

‘Time has not staled them,’ and we tel! not fear! 

* But stay,” savs Doubter, ina sneering tone, 

* flave wean English music quite our own? 

We've alwayve been a dull beef-eating race, 

I fancy you'll be posed to prove your case ‘— 

Wherever min is brave and woman fnir. 

Hoth fame and love will have an utterance there. 

Where beauty decks each meadow. hill, and doll, 
Nejoicing man his thankfulness will tell : 

Where every leafy wood has minstrel birds, 

Endowed with songs more eloquent than words, 

Think’st thou their singing could be heard in vain, 

And voices sweet as birds not mock the strain ? 

All those incentives te our land belong 

And Aaring them, can we have wanted Song ? 

No! Here the proofs, (pacing hand on book), and if he who | 

essay 

To sing to-nicht some long forgotten lay, 
Should fall its olden magic to impart— 
Rlame not the minstrel’s, but the singer's art ; 
Yet gently censure, since the portial friend, 
Remembering songs vou heard but to commend, 
Rade me be bold. and show our English muse 
Tn colf and boddice—how could 1 refuse ? 
Recalling every kindness you have shown, 
“Till all these friends before me seem my own.” 








away ’’) introduced so effectively by Mr. Macfarren 
in the last choras of his May Diy; the well studied 
simplicity of manner and expression infused into 
“The Bailiff's Daughter of Islington,” one of the 
most rare and tonching specimens contained in the 
well-known ‘ Relics” of Pe try (stmg to the tradi- 
tional tune) ; and last, not Ieast, the dramatic spirit 
and archness with which she recites the complaint of 
the jilted troubadour in the screnade, “ Oh, list to 
me, my only Love ”” (another very felicitous example 
of England’s melodic vein some 300 years ago), are 
one and all, enthusiastically appreciated. In short, 
Miss Poole, who has more than once raised the for- 
tnnes of a weak opera by her fanitless execntion of a 
ballad in the third act, has here nothing but choice 
materials to deal with, and her triumph is consequent- 
ly unchecked by the smallest interval of dullness. 
The encores to which, by reason of their heartiness, 
she is compelled to snbmit, cons iderably enhance the 
laborious natare of her task; bat, fresh and unfa- 
tigued thronchont, sho sustains the interest antil the 
very last, when—with a still sprightlier if not qrite 
so characteristic and individual » Maypole song as 
that to which allusion has been made (“ Come 
lasses and lads’’—from a collection of popnlar soncs 
issued in the time of Charles IT. under the name ot 
Merry Drollery Complete\—she dismisses her andience 
as cheerful and unjaded as herself, not mercly pleas- 
ed with what they have heard, but willing to quaff 
still further dranchts at the fountain of onr ancient 
melody. With Miss Poole has been associated Mr. 
Rameden, a voung baritone singer, with a fine voice 
and means already well developed. Upon this cen- 
tleman has devolved the triple duty of reading the 
historical and anecdotal context, accompanying the 
songs at the piano and singing the ballads, &c., al- 
lotted toa man’s voice. AT! this he_ performs with 
unquestionable ability, and by his very efficient ren- 
dering of the songs that fall to his share (of which, 
to judge by the encores, the chief favorites are “ The 
Vicar of Bray,” “ Sally in our Alley,” and “ Hearts 
of Oak’) shows himself fally entitled to the marks 
of approval with which his efforts are received. Al- 
tovether, Popular Music of the Olden Time promises 
and merits to become a standard entertainment both 
in London and the provinces, which it is the more 
agreeable to state, as it combines amusement and in- 
struction without the interference of a single deteri- 
orating characteristic. In conclusion, it should be 
mentioned that the melodies are sung to the admirable 
accompaniments writtten by Mr. Macfarren express- 
lv for Mr. Chappell’s work, and that where the texts 
of the ol! ballads have not necessarily been abbrevi- 
ated by Mr. Oxenford, they are sipplied with entirely 
new words from the same facile and accomplished 
pen.—London Musical World, Dee. 17. 





Piccotomint A PatRIOoT.—The London Pos? says: 
We violate a private letter from Florence for the sake 
of the tribute, contained in the following extract, to 
Malle. Piccolomini : 

In each town throughout the country sabscriptions 
are being opened for Garibaldi, to supply him with 
funds to recommence, if necessary, the war in the 
spring. These are most successful ; for the people 
answer the call on them with the most eager alacrity. 
National concerts are given everywhere. The one we 
had last evening was the most magnificent and stir- 
ring sight I ever beheld. Imagine a theatre almost 
as large as St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, erammed— 
crammed to an extent that almost created a fear for 
the solidity of the building. 

The singers were of the first order, and entered into 
the spirit of the scene, of course giving their services 
cratis. The enthusiasm of the public passed all 
bounds ; all were applaaded a oufrance; and, as for 
myself, I thought they wonld have devoured me. 
Their shouts, cries and reealls were enough to bewil- 
der me. But the great feature of the evening was 
little Piccolomini, who, with her ustal tact, well know- 
ing an Italian audience, refused to sing any thing bnt 
the national hymn, written for the occasion, securing 
applause through the sentiments it excited. But one 
mast do her justice; she sang with her little voice in 
a way that made one’s blood run cold and thrill with 
emotion; and, whether she really felt it or not, she 
seemed inspired with the noble feclings that prevail 
at present. Instead of merely singing at a concert, 
with the music in her hand, she made a Scene of it, 
regularly acting it, and had the stage arranged, with 
the chorus at the hack, and two men in the centre, 
each holding the flag of independence; she walked 
about, she seized the flag, she tossed her little head 
and arms about with an energy, and sang with a fire 
and soul that produced an electric effect. The en- 
thusiasm of the public was raised to a frantic pitch ; 
cries of “ Vive Garibaldi,” “Vive Emmanuel,” re- 
sounded throuvh the house; ladies, even, were sob- 
bing with emotion. Had the Grand Duke been in 








Florence, his life woald have been in peril, for at the 
words ‘And trom our land the stranger shall fly,” so 
great was the effect that a poignard seemed to glim- 
mer in each eye. I was myself so moved, and so en- 
chanted with Piccolomini, that I could not resist giv- 
ing her a kiss when she came off, to which she sab- 
mitted most gracefully, for she is even more charm- 
ing off the stage than on it. 





VERDI, THE ComposEeR.—In annonncing that Sig- 
nor Verdi has been elected a corresponding member 
of the Institute of France, a Paris paper gives the fol- 
lowing sketch of his career. He was the son of an 
inn-keeper, of the village of Roncoli, in the duchy of 
Parma, where he was born in 1814. He received his 
first lessons in music from an obscare organist, who 
was, however, an enthusiast for his art” Tharks to 
the patronage of Antonio Barezzi, he was able to go 
to Milan, where he studied from 1833 to 1856, under 
the direction of Lavigna, who was then at the head of 
the theatre of La Scala. At last, in 1839, he brought 
ont his first opera, Oberto di San Bonifazio. Encour- 
aged by its success, he brought out soon afterwards, 
a comic opera, Un Giorno di Reqno, which was a com- 
plete failure. From 1843 to 1847, he wrote and had 
performed the following operas : Nabuco, T Lombardi, 
Ernani, I Due Foseari, Giovanni d’ Arco, Alztra, Atti- 
la, Macheth, and I Masnadieri. From 1848 to 1853 
he wrote the Corsaro, La Battaglia di Leqnano, Liisa 
Muller, Stifellio, Rigoletto, Il Trovatore, and La Tra- 
viata, In June, 1855, he gave to the world the Grand 
Opera Les Vépres Siciliennes, a work written ~~ 
ly for the privcipal French stage. Signor Verdi, i 
seventeen years, has written net Tess than twenty op- 
eras, without counting Aroldo, Simone Bocanegra, Una 
Vendetta in Domino, and King Lear, which he has jast 
finished. 





A Musreat Srec.—A ship which arrived the oth- 
er day from Havre had a goodly number of stcerage 
passengers, mostly from the Rhine; and among 
them, as part of their effects, was a goodly number of 
hand-organs. The vovage was of nearly two month’s 
duration, and was chequered of course by storms, 
gales, and fair winds. Whenever the weather and 
the sea admitted of it, the steerage passengers flocked 
on deck, and, trae to their Gerrran mstincts, got ap 
waltzes, polkas, aud mazarkas, the music being fur- 
nished hy the various organs in tarn. 

One day, when the ship was near the month of the 
Mississippi, the solitary cabin passenger on board 
became struck by the Iarge number of hand-organs ; 
it seemed strange that so many imstraments of the 
kind should have accidentally get together on one 
vessel. 

On inquiry, it was ascertamed that some wae of 
an American, last summer, passing throngh vartons 
villages in A/sace and other French localities near 
the Rhine, had informed some of the good people, 
who, he found, were intending to emigrate to Ameri- 
ea in the fall, that in the highest social cireles, in the 
city and corntry, in the Northern, Southern, and 
Western States, the favorite masical instrament was 
the hand organ. 

Donuhtless the traveller had suffered tortares at 
some epoch of his life, from some hroken down, 
harsh, dissonant organ, and he thas songht to re- 
venge himself. His trick resulted in the simple Alsa- 
tians going into a hand-organ speculation. We sym- 
pathize with the spectlators ; we admire the travel- 
ler’s boldness and humor: we wonder what will be- 
come of those a —New Orleans F dcincean 


“Wausie broad. 
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Germany. 


Berni. — A letter in the Independent, dated Nov. 


| 24,1859, thus describes a visit to Lichig’s Concerts : 


Tt is a Thursday or Friday afternoon, the hour four 
o’clock. With as much company as we can muster, 
we go down one or two streets to the Great Frederick 
Street, the Iargest in Berlin. Not far from the place 
where we enter the street we notice on the other side, 
over the door of a building not to be distingnished 
from any other in size or “architectaral appearance, 
the words Ton Halle. There is our destination. We 
tnrn in from the street, pass through the arched por- 
te-cocher to 2 small court in the rear, or rather quad- 
rangle, in no way to be distinguished from common 
buildings. This, by the way, 1s a common and curi- 
ous feature of Berlin architectare and of German 
architecture in general. If you are looking up some 
establishment known all over the world, and approach 
it with the expectation which is so much fostered in 
America, of finding architectural display commensur- 
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as gold, haw-thorn pear - dew ; Come hither 


as gold, And haw-thorn pear - ly as dew ; Come hither 


p pale as haw - thorn pear-ly as the dew; 


- - Blip haw-thorn pear - ly as the dew ; Come hither 


D) 


young, come hither, hither old,... With lis - somboughsand rib-bons new,... 


young, come hither, hither as With lis - som boughsand rib-bons 


young, come hither, hither  old,... With lis - som boughsand rib-bons 


And haw - thorn pear-ly as the dew, 
And sheaves cowslip pale as And haw - thorn pear-ly as the dew, 


And sheaves of cowslip pale as gold,_— 


pale as gold, 
—_—_—_—s___ 
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ate with the reputation of the establishment, you would 
be signally disappointed. The book-publishing house 
of Tauchnitz, in Leipzig, is, to use moderate language, 
as well known as any in the world. And yet I once 
spent no inconsiderable time in finding it in that city, 
and then it was so retired and unobtrusive that one 
might pass it fifty times, and not suspect what work 
is going quietly on behind these modest walls. Just 
so is it with this Ton Halle and a hundred other great 
resorts here in Berlia. All is so quiet and common 
in the exterior, that standing in the retired quadran- 
gle of which I spoke, you wonder whether after all 
you are in the right spot, and inquire anxiously which 
door leads to the Ton Halle. The little boy whom 
we ask directs us, showing no little surprise that we 
do not know ; we pass in, buy our tickets at seven 
cents and ahalf of American money, receive a pro- 
gramme, and ascend the stairs, wondering how good 
music we are going to hear for seven cents and a half. 
Still we are encouraged to think that it will be good, 
for have we not noticed on the scores of posters at the 
corners of the streets, that there are all over the city, 
and every evening, scores of concerts where the ad- 
mission fee is six cents, and five cents, and three cents 
and a half, and so down to the modest ennouncement 
on some, “ Entrance for whatever it pleases you to 
give?” So we expect to hear good music for seven 
cents and a half, 

Well now, before getting into the Halle, my con- 
science pricks me a grain, gentle reader, who art only 
in imagination with me in the walk, for fear that 
entice you a little by what I have written into a false 
idea of some things. Let me say, then, that to go to 
the opera here in Berlin costs me as much as it would 
in America, and to attend the oratorios given by the 
Sing-Akademie costs as much, nay more, than to hear 
the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston give the 
same music. And then again, a good many of these 
two and a half-cent concerts are not reputable places 
to go to, mere beer-swigging resorts, where neither 
you nor I, sags reader, would care to be seen, 
or enjoy ourselves much when there. Thus much by 
way of caveat. 

And now let us return to the Ton Halle again. 
We are in a real German institution of a high order, 
and shall hear high German music, performed by 
one of the best bands in Berlin. We open the door, 
and there appears a large hall, a hundred feet long, 
seventy wide, and fifty high, with two galleries encir- 
cling three sides of it, with an elevated platform at 
the farther end of it, on which sit some forty musi- 
cians, under the direction of a noble yet most agreea- 
ble-looking man, whom every Berliner of taste would 
recognize anywhere as C. Liebig, conductor of the 
Alexander Regiment’s band. ‘The main instrument 
is the violin, but the trumpet, hauthoy, flute, drum, 
and triangle are there too, as well as the loud crash- 
ing viol. ‘The floor of the room is not covered with 
settees, but, to our surprise, is dotted over in a pictu- 
resque manner with plain square tables, each sur- 
rounded with chairs and having as its only ornament 
an ashes catcher, which not obscurely hints of smok- 
ing to come. Some of the tables have four chairs 
around them, some are larger and accommodate a 
greater number. The room is rapidly filling, the 
clock face indicates a minute or two of four, the or- 
chestra is busily engaged in getting the instruments 
in tune, and the air is filled with the twang of fiddle 
strings, and the preliminary notes of French horn 
and trumpet. Meantime busy waiters, dressed in 
black, and so well dressed that only the white napkin 
under the left arm proclaims their menial service, 
pass rapidly to and fro, and take orders for coffee 
and chocolate and cake and beer. Soon the tables 
bear each its own load, and gay gentlemen and lively 
ladies sip coffee or beer, and nibble at sweet cake. 
And it is coffee, strange to say, which is chiefly drunk 
there, even with so formidable a rival as the delicate 
white beer of Berlin. ‘The gay men who sit together 
and are generally soldiers, drink the black, bitter 
beer, and it takes a good deal of training to get an 
unsophisticated foreigner or even a delicate German 
lady to love black beer. But the white beer of Ber- 
lin is quite another article. I do not know of but 
one city in the world where it can be had; and that 
city is Berlin. It is so delicate and pleasant that one 
takes to it as kindly as to lemonade. It is impossible 
to find any drink analagous to it in our American po- 
tations; and I cannot give you an adequate idea of 
its excellence, but it has only to be known to be ap- 
preciated. It is, like some characters, exceedingly 
given to frothing ; and so it is brought to you ina 
great funnel-shaped glass at least a foot high, and 
looking as a glass hat would look, had it no crown, 
and were a foot instead of nine inches high. I assure 
you one feels ridiculously to be drinking out of such 
an immense decanter, but it is a thing of necessity, 
and were you to pour some into a common goblet, 
you would soon have to cry “hold, enough,” as I 
once learned by real experiment. 





Well, all have fallen to eating and drinking in 
true German fashion. Liebig stands up, taps with 
his baton, and the orchestra leads off with an over- 
ture by Cherubini. Then follow symphonies by 
Mendelssohn and Mozart, overtures by Gluck and 
Beethoven, and variations by Haydn, all rendered in 
the best manner. When the music of each piece be- 
gins, the room becomes as still as though four per- 
sons, and not four hundred, were there. If any ad- 
venturous fellow ventures to whisper above his breath 
while the music is going on, a sharp and stinging 
“nts” is heard all around, and he is quickly brought 
to silence. When the piece ends all is liveliness and 
laughter again, but when the music begins, all softens 
down to silence, and he is a luckless wight who dares 
break it. Meantime the fumes of at least two hun- 
dred cigars are fast tinting the walls of the room; 
the occupants of the upper gallery begin to softly 
fade away as in vapor, and within another hour the 
room is filled with a dense gray cloud. The music 
goes on, now tender and ravishing, now loud and 
kindling, and every tea-spoon is carefully handled, 
and not a glass beer-pot clinks ; the music ceases for 
a little, and laughter and clinking and orders to wait- 
ers fill the air, but above all rise the smoke-clouds. 
and when we get up to go it is like leaving the battle- 
field over which hang still the sulphurous fumes, 
massive, dense, and gray. 

Vienna.—The city has just discharged an old debt 
of honor, in adorning with a monument, by the sculp- 
tor Hans Gasser, the neglected tomh of the immortal 
Mozart in St. Mary’s Cemetery. The great artist’s 
portrait in relief graces a pedestal, on which the Gen- 
ius of Music is represented, weeping over his grave. 
The head of the Muse is sorrowfully inclined, the lyre 
slipping from her arm, while she holds in hand the 
“Requiem,” the last great work of the Composer. 


Paris. 


At the Opéra-Comique, Faure, who has quite re- 
covered from his illness, has been singing in the Par- 
don de Ploérmel again. This opera has nearly attain- 
ed its fifty-sixth performance. 

The new work of Ambroise Thomas is in rehearsal, 
and will be given in January ; the principal parts will 
be filled by M. Montaubry and Mdlle. Monrose. I 
must give you, next week, an account of Don Grego- 


rio. 

At the Théatre-Lyrique, I believe they intend short- 
ly to give Beethoven’s Fidelio. The Armida of the 
same master, and the Macheth of Verdi, in which 
Madame Viardot and the barytone Varesi, would 
play, are also spoken of. Meanwhile Philemon and 
Baucis, a comic opera in three acts, by M. Charles 
Gounod, is in rehearsal. Madame Miolan-Carvalho 
will sing the part of Baucis. 

A little drawing-room operette has just been given 
with great success, in the salons of Mesdames Orfila 
and Moseneron de Saint Preux. The tale turns on 
the fortunes, or rather the misfortunes, of a rich re- 
tired grocer, who, dreaming of nought but pigs and 
chickens and the blisses of a rural life, ensconces him- 
self snugly in the country, a hundred leagues from 
Paris. But his servant, Jeannette, acts the part of 
serpent in this little paradise, and makes him pay 
some two hundred écus for a kiss, which sum she in- 
tends to be her wedding dowry. Finally, by accum- 
ulating all the worries she can upon him, sends him 
back again, I suppose, to Paris. The name of this 
operette is Loin du bruit. 

The concerts of MM. Sivori and Ritter continue to 
he as brilliant as ever, and they are most ably secon- 
ded.—Lond. Music. World, Dec. 24. 

Notwithstanding the bad weather, and the gaieties 
of the season now commencing, two things unpropi- 
tious to managers, the theatres continue to fill well, 
although there is nothing either novel or brilliant go- 
ing on. One of the novelties is the opera of M. Le- 
comte de Gabrielli, brought out at the Opéra-Comique. 
It is in three acts ; the libretto is by MM. de Leuven 
and Sauvage. M. de Gabrielli has obtained a certain 
kind of success in Italy in dance music; and the 
Académie Impériale is indebted to him for the ballet 
called Les Elfes, the success of which naturally in- 
spired him with the ambition of attaining a higher 
title. The plot is taken from the Precepteur dans 
UEmbarras, a piece which has already been adapted 
several times from an Italian comedy. Donizetti 
wrote a little opera buffa on the same subject, L’ Ajo 
nel Imbarazzo, but it has never been performed in 
France. The music of Don Gregorio is sparkling, 
but not original. M. De Gabrielli composes with 
facility, and some of his melodies are pretty; three 
acts ot this kind of music is a great deal, and one 
looks for something more than pretty tunes. The 
overture is pleasing. In the first act, an air sung by 
Wardt, and the quintet of “La Clé,” are pleasing. 
In the second, the stanzas “ L’Entorse,” sung by 





Madlle. Lemercier, and the duet “Il était tout petit,” 
which was encored, are well written. And in the 
third act, Mdlle. Penetrat sang a brilliant bolero with 
success, and Crosti a grand aria, which was the same 
as most grand arias in the third acts are. Coudere, 
who has had rather too arduous a part given him, 
works hard and does his best till the fall of the cur- 
tain. However, the success of the opera was not dis- 
puted either by France or Italy, equally represented 
in the house. The critics were, as they usually are, 
very good-natured and the public indulgent. 

At the Grand-Opéra we are to have the first per- 
formance of Pierre de Medicis about the 15th of Feb- 
ruary. The libretto is by MM. de St. George and E. 
Parini, the music by the Prince Poniatowski. The 
ballet by Malle. Taglioni, set to music by Offenbach, 
is also in rehearsal. This chorographic work has a 
very poetical legend for its basis ; it is the history of 
a young girl whom a jealous fairy has changed into a 


butterfly. You see it has some analogy with La Sy/- 
phide. The scenery is being splendidly got up, and 


the music is charming ; hunting airs, choruses of pea- 
sants, fairy melodies, &c. The parts will be danced 
by Mdlle. Emma Givry, Marquet, and by Merante 
and Berthier.—Jbid. Dec. 31. 





London. 


Monpay Porutar Concerts.—Two admirable 
performances have taken place since we last alluded 
to these concerts. The programme, on the evening 
of the 12th inst., was instrumentally, a Mendelssohn 
programme, as the following will show : 







Part I. 
Quartet fn E flat, Op. 12. .......cccseccecees Mendelssohn 
Song, *‘ Rose softly blooming ”...........-.00+055 Spohr 
Lieder ohne Worte (piano-forte)............. Mendelssohn 


Pare II. 
Tema con Variazioni (piano and violoncello). .Mendelssohn 


Song, ‘* Thine is my heart”. ............0ee00. Schubert 
Song, ** Know’st thou the land ”’.............. Beethoven 
Duet, ‘* Two merry Gipsies are we”........... Macfarren 
Quartet in F minor, No. 2. Op 8 (piano, violin, 

viola, and violoncello). ..........00e000005 Mendelssohn 


Herr Becker again led the quartet, his associates 
being Herr Ries, Mr. Doyle, and M. Paque. 

At the sixth concert (the last before Christmas), on 
Monday last, the programme was as follows : 


Part 1. 
Prelude and Fugue, in G major (organ)............. Bach 
Song, * Galley tm OUP albeg 7... 0c. cccevcccccecosces J 
Suite de Piéces, in E major (piano-forte)............ Bach 
Song, “‘ The oak and the ash.”...... 0 cc cece eeeeeee 
Prelude, Sarabande, and Gavotte (violoncello)....... Bach 
ee, TE hae ou cin dee coatdveceonetecens 
GN CUR Stn é dees thee ndacaundeuseracunnes Bach 
Part IT. 
Organ concerto, in © major, No. 9...........0.065 Handel 
Song, ** Near Woodstock town.”.............005- 
Suite de Piéces, in E major (piano-forte).......... Handel 
Song, * The Viewer Of Brg... 6. cccccvccccccecese 
Serenade, ‘ O, list to me, my only love.”........ 
Trio for two violins and violoncello............... Handel 


nd. 
Music. World, Dec. 24. 








Musical Correspondence. 





New York, JAN. 16.— There are rumors about 
the next opera season here, to commence next month’ 
and La Juive, Aroldo and Le Pardon de Ploérmel are 
among the operas mentioned as likely to be produced. 
From Havana we hear of Maretzek’s success with a 
new tenor, Musiani, who will appear here, they say, 
before Max goes off to Mexico. 

The Brooklyn Philharmonic Society gave the 
third concert of the series last Saturday, offering an 
uuusually attractive programme. ALBERTINI and 
BEAUCARDE were the solo singers, and gave great 
satisfaction. 

The absolute dearth of musical news obliges me to 
send a letter scarce an inch long, and to prematurely 
sign myself TROVATOR. 

OsweEco, Iuu., JAN. 10. — The Kendall Co. Mas- 
ical Union held their fourth convention of the sea 
son here, Jan. 4th. 5th. and 6th, closing with a con- 
cert on Thursday eve. The concert was a success. 
The programme consisted of a third of Root’s Can- 
tata “Daniel,” glees and choruses from the New 
York Glee and Chorus Book, and songs and choruses 
from the “ Messiah ” ; — a programme sufficiently va- 
rious for any appetite, I should think. This society 
is doing a fine work in music here. They practiced 
the choruses ; “ O thou that tellest,” ‘Behold the 
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Lamb of God,” “ Lift up your heads,” “ Hallelujah,” 
“ Their sound is gone out,” “ And the Glory of the 
Lord,” and “ Worthy is the Lamb,” from the “ Mes- 
siah”’; the Kyrie and Gloria from Mozart’s 12th 
Mass; Operatic choruses from Mercadante, Rossini, 
Auber, and Flotow; the choruses “ The God of Is- 
rael,” Rossini, and ‘ Hallelujah to the Father,” from 
Beethoven; besides quite a number of small glees 
and part-songs. Practice and drilling on such music 
cannot fail to improve the taste of all concerned. I 
may mention that the convention found the Kyrie 
from Mozart the most beautiful composition they ev- 
er sung. 

In the person of the President of this society the 
Union possess an officer who is invaluable. He is an 
Englishman, who has been familiar with everything 
of Handel’s Oratorios for over forty years, having 
forty years since belonged to a chorus in England. 

The conductor has met our wants so well as to be 
retained unanimously at every meeting, which is 
strange in this land of changes. The chorus num- 
bers about seventy and is very effective. This socie- 
ty meet at Plane, IIl., Feb. 7, conductor Mr. W. S- 
B. Mathews, of Aurora. Ss. 


Avrora, Itu., Jan. 7.—Dear Dwight; Tell 
your printer to put on his “specs” when he next 
reads proof for ‘ Der Freyschiitz.” Choirs $100 
Did the man think 
we were made of money out west? Nothing stirring 
here except a glee club of seven mixed voices, and 
Philharmonic of fifteen do.; and some of the voices 
are decidedly mixed, the Lord knows. Tell the “ Dia- 
rist”’ to send me five cents for some new vest but- 
tons or else not to write as “ funny as he can” next 
time. Happy New Year to all. 


each per annum, (one not seven.) 


Der FreyYscuvutz. 


Trapper, Pa., Jan. 5.—On Christmas Eve the 
Phi Kappa Tau Society, of Washington Hall, per- 
formed the “ Messiah ” to a full house. Among the 
singers are some who are worthy of high considera- 
tion. A. Ramo sang Comfort ye my people and Eve- 
ry valley, with evident effect. C. D. Hartranrt 
was altogether successful in Thus saith the Lord ; But 
who may abide, and Why do the nations. Mr. H. is 
full of energy and animation. 

Miss Litiie Gross succeeded admirably in pleas- 
ing the audience in 7 know that my Redeemer liveth. 
Miss Emma Rampo sang, with much feeling and 
pathos, /7Ze was desmsed. The choruses were well 
balanced and properly managed. 

Cuarves Jarvis, of Philadelphia, who, by the 
way, is one of the very best accompanists, presided 
at the piano. Several other instruments accompa- 
nied. The whole was under the direction of A. 
Ramno. It would be unjust not to mention that 
there were other solo singers who managed their 
parts well. Perfect quiet and strict attention, 
throughout, on the part of the audience, we take as 
sure evidence that the performance was satisfactory. 


Ps 
Mivight’s Sournal of Music. 
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Muste IN Tas Nomper. Continuation of W. Sternpate 
Bennett's Cantata : ‘“ The May Queen.” 
j a ee ae 
Second Philharmonic Concert. 

Mr. ZERRAHN gave us a somewhat novel and 
peculiar programme on Saturday evening, putting 
forward as the chief attraction a Symphony by 
Spohr, in the hearing of which of course the au- 
dience were supposed to unite in honor rendered 
to the memory of the recently deceased master. 
There were some twelve hundred people present, 
scarcely half filling the Music Hall; any one of 





the grand old Beethoven Symphonies would surely 
have drawn more, since the real lovers of or- 
chestral music prefer a certain edification to any 
interest of mere curiosity about a new experi- 
ment. As it was, there was much interest awak- 
ened by the concert as a whole, and the pro- 
gramme was an uncommonly instructive one if 
rightly taken. One already well initiated, ori- 
ented in the older music, and familiar by fond, 
frequent upward gaze, with the grand, enduring 
constellations of the tone-heavens, and thus hav- 
ing some fixed points of comparison, could listen 
with inquiring interest, and actually learn some- 
thing of the tendencies of music in our day. 
The Altmeister Spohr, a very model among classi- 
cists, was put in immediate contrast with the 
Liszts and Wagners of “ the Future.” The re- 
sult, could we but gather it from the genuine im- 
pressions of the most part of the audience, who 
know Mozart and Beethoven, will, we appre- 
hend, be found quite strange. But before de- 
scribing it, let us thank Mr. Zerrahn for giving 
us this opportunity of extending the boundaries 
of our musical acquaintance, although we own 
that we should have had more soul’s satisfaction 
in one Symphony of Beethoven than in the 
whole of it, or than in a whole series of such 
programmes. 
The programme was as follows : 
Part First. 


1. The Earthly and the Heavenly in Human Life: Grand 
Double Symphony for Two Orchestras. ......L. Spohr. 
(First time in Boston.) 
I.—Tne Wortp or Cuitpnoop. 
The child in innocence dreams on. nor feels 
How near him still Temptation steals; 
Unconscious yielding to the sweet control, 
Yet all undimmed the mirror of his soul. 


II.—Twe ace or Passion. 
But in the heart's most holy springs of feeling 
Soon all the passions mingle their wild strife ; 
Then swerves the man from his high goal and, reeling, 
Pursues the world.—forgets the ‘* Eternal Life.” 
111.—Finat Triumpn oF THE HEAVENLY. 
But will this slavery of earth forever 
Hold the free spirit in ignoble chains? 
O no! his genius watches—warns—and will deliver: 
He wins! and heavenly rest rewards his pains! 
2. Das Kirchlein, (The Chapel). ............ 000005 Becker. 
Sung by the Orpheus Glee Club. 
8. First Introduction to the Opera. Lohengrin..R. Wagner. 
(First time in Boston.) 


4. Lea Preludes: A Symphonic Poem............ F. Liszt. 


5. Turkish Drinking Song. .............. .. Mendelssohn. 
Sung by the Orpheus Glee Club. 


6. Introduction and Variations for the Violin, on themes 


so ieincecendscsicceccaseey Sainton. 
Mr. W. Schultze. 
7. Grand Overture: ‘: Leonore,” (No. 3)....... Beethoven. 


Moderate as our faith is either in the principles 
or the creative genius of the “ musicians of the 
future,” we must own that we found both Liszt 
and Wagner far more interesting that night than 
Spohr. Spohr is a strange compound of the 
classical and the romantic. But his classicism is 
narrow, blind to all beyond certain high models, 
and even carried toa pitch of pedantry; while 
his romantic vein is weakly, sentimental and mon- 
otonous. So we have always felt it in his music, 
and in this pretentious “double” symphony more 
so than ever. Verily we have had nothing in 
the shape of symphony more tedious for many 
years. It has all his peculiarities, his manner- 
isms, without the freshness which they have in 
Jessonda and in the Weihe der Tine. Those pe- 
culiar sweetish modulations, with which he sur- 
feits you, are habits, and not inspirations. The 
instrumental combinatigns are dull and cloying, 





and frequently not even well sounding—a some- 
thing positively unpleasant is there in those 
unions of high violin with reed and brass tones. 
His orchestra, as a whole, is heavy, dull, unelas- 
tic, uninspiring; the tone-mass lacks vitality and 
lightness ; dull fumes seemed to hover and settle 
over it; it made us feel as if we were eating bad 
bread, heavy, clammy, not quite sweet. And 
then as to quantity and volume of sound, how 
weak it seemed compared with that Leonore over- 
ture of Beethoven for a single orchestra! 
Spohr’s “ double” orchestra, in fact, is only a 
soli and a tutti orchestra separated and set against 
each other as obligato and accompaniment. 

Poverty of ideas, with unhappy straining for 
descriptive effects, mark the three movements; 
especially the second, in which “ the passions ’s 
seem to storm in amanner much more wilful 
than euphonious or poetic. The first movement 
could be identified with its poetic theme, of 
childhood’s playful innocency ; but was excessive- 
ly monotonous. The third seemed to us to have 
more init; yetit has failed to haunt us after- 
wards, as Beethoven is always sure to do. 

We fancy there will be few calls for a repeti- 
tion of Spohr’s symphony. To the “ Preludes” 
of Liszt, on the other hand, although not edifying 
music, not a work of creative genius, we could 
lend an eager eara second time. It contains 
such novel felicities of instrumentation, and so 
much of a certain sort of poetic connectedness 
from first to last,—at all events so much of 
beautiful and grand sonority, as to pique one’s 
curiosity to fully know it and appreciate it. It 
was very effectively rendered by the orchestra. 

In Wagner’s Lohengrin Introduction, too, we 
were enough interested to wish to hear it again. 
It opens with a mysterious mingling and stream- 
ing forth of clear, crystal, sky-ey harmonies, re- 
versing the trick of modern organists, and making 
the orchestra to sound like some wonderful church 
organ. <A kind of fairy element; and the har- 
monies grow and swell, as by the inward force of 
the meaning which inspires them, to stately and 
triumphal proportions, employing the whole or- 
chestra as grandly as the conclusion of the 
Tannhiiuser overture. We take it to be dramatic 
spectacle music, preparing and accompanying 
the arrival of high and supernatural personages 
upon the scene. Robert Franz, (whose affinities 
are far more with old Bach, than with the so-call- 
ed “Future”), once wrote of it,and of the Lohen- 
grin opera in {general : 

Only a few essential motives mark the musical 
connection ; these are held fast from one end of the 
opera to the other, and we alwayssee them emerge and 
turn up again, just when a chaos threatens and when 
all seems going wilfully to pieces. What is offered 
you besides these fundamental bodies, seems, taken 
by itself alone, a disconnected mass, whose centre of 
gravity resides not in the vocal, but the instrumental 
music. But do not for the world suppose that these 
are regular instrumental movements, after the pat- 
terns that have become fixed since Beethoven. With 
Wagner they rest upon pure sonority ; upon the re- 
flex movements of tone. Herein he is great, here 
the most assiduous studies evidently have borne 
marvellous fruit. It is a true fable-world, a true rain- 
bow of tones. Unheard of combinations of sound, 
bat throughout of a beauty incomparable. The en- 
tire introduction to Lohengrin is a fairy element, and 
one can hardly, even with the critical spectacles on 
nose, avoid a state of ecstacy und transport. The 
nerves vibrate, but how ? ah. : 

Now upon these tone-combinations, for which I 
purposely avoid using the fixed idea of “ chords,” 


the vocal melody is set. It is kept in peculiar, I 
might say, in strange intervals, and is almost exclu- 


sively in Recitative. 
The Leonore overture was worth the whole 
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After Spohr it sounded like another orchestra ; 
not because it was played better, but because it 
is better written. Finely played it surely was, 
and “grew to a conclusion” in the real grand 
Beethoven way, as by an inward logical necessity 
of growth; to just such a conclusion as a great 
feast of instrumental music ought to have. For, 
as we have often said, it is well to go home under 
the spell of genius, and not after it has been dis- 
sipated by some trivial and artificial thing. 

The German “ Orpheus” sang their part- 
songs finely; with more of light and shade, and 
more purity of ensemble than scarcely ever be- 
fore. What a wierd, wild tone there is about 
the opening and conclusion of that “ Turkish 
Drinking Song”! It seems as if the lights burned 
blue about that table. Herr Kreismann sang 
the tenor solo, in the episodical cantabile, but 
was not in his best voice. The Club gave us two 
extra pieces in answer to recalls. Mr. SCHULTZE 
never played so well; it was as true, as smooth 
and exquisite violin playing as one could wish to 
hear; we could only have wished a selection of a 
higher order. 





Boston Academy of Music. 


E1ieuta Nicut. — The crowded and delighted 
house which greeted the “ Magic Flute,” on Wednes- 
day, was followed up on Friday by another crowd 
drawn by the never failing charm of Don Giovanni. 
Verily Mozart is in the ascendancy, and these be good 
times ! 

The performance was, as usual, good in some parts, 
poor in others, but on the whole distinguished by a 
certain average excellence. Sig. Ferri made a gen- 
tlemanly and agreeable Don, singing his music fairly, 
and more than fairly in the more tender strains, such 
as La ci darem, where he had nothing of that coarse 
and sensual manner which has offended in so many 
representatives of the part. Sig. Susin1 sang Lepo- 
rello very well indeed, with a rich, telling bass voice. 
His acting too was marked by attentiveness and judg- 
ment, but was without comic unction. Herr MuEtL- 
LER made a very good Commendatore; and our fat 
friend Amop10, always in good humor and disposed 
to do his best, making a virtue of necessity, made 
Masetto’s part as broad as possible. Poor little Zer- 
lina! it was a queer task for her; but little Patri 
made a fascinating Zerlina, acting it very prettily and 
naturally, just like a young girl, and singing the mel- 
odies with a delicious delicacy and purity of voice, 
and with a style of rare expressiveness and finish. 
The quality of her voice in recitative, or quick par- 
lundo, is most charming. She is arare child ; already 
worth a hundred Piccolominis. {ndeed, since Bosio, 
she is the pleasantest Zerlina we shall have to think 
about for some time. 

Mme. Gazzanica has good dramatic qualities for 
Donna Anna, always allowing for her clumsy gait. 
The wonderfully expressive recitative of the first 
scene, which is so often feebly rendered, and-the dra- 
matic narrative of the outrage to her lover afterwards, 
were given with unusual effectiveness ; but to the im- 
passioned aria, which follows that last, she was hard- 
ly equal. She was remarkably well seconded in the 
first scene by St1GELLI, who made on the whole, the 
best Ottavio we have had since Mario. All those 
little recitative phrases, which most tenors slight, be- 
came distinct and positive in his rendering, and Don 
Ottavio was no more a walking nobody. His singing 
of Il mio tesoro was admirable, and met with very 
warm appreciation. Mme. Srrakoscn looked and 
acted the part of Donna Elvira well, and in portions 
of it gave the musical effect without blemish. With 
such singers, the exquisite concerted!pieces, the Trio 
of maskers especially, the Quartet, and the Sestet, 
met with uncommonly good treatment. 
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Certain chronic defects in the representation are 
repeated with no symptom of change for the better. 
The ball-room scene is still without dancing, the 
stage being merely flooded by an irruption of a hund- 
red or two masked and cloaked supernumaries, who 
only shout the Viva l aliberta! and wander about in 
awkward want of occupation. And the scenic ar- 
rangement of the Sextet is, as usual, the reverse of 
that intended in the play, so that Leporello, instead 
of groping about to find his way out froma solo e 
bujo loco (a dark and solitary place), is in the street 
trying to enter various houses. The scene should be 
a retired court or enclosure, opening upon a cemetery, 
through a window or through the columns of which 
the moonlight might reveal the white equestrian statue 
in the distance. To this spot Leporello (disguised 
as his master) has led off Elvira ; and here we may 
easily suppose that Donna Anna, with her lover, has 
come for meditation over the grave of her father (for 
there is a something spiritual in her music here) ; and 
thus, by this sensible suggestion of Oulibicheff, the 
meeting of these parties would be naturally explained. 

Cart Beremann conducted the performance ; 
and the orchestra, of course, was treat enough, if one 
listened with all his ears to that alone. 

Passing over a repetition of Adelina Patti’s tri- 
umph in Za Sonnambula on Saturday afternoon ; and 
the “ Sacred Oratorio” of Donizetti’s “‘ Martyrs ” on 
Sundav evening; and the repetition of Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute” on Monday evening, which fell, 
alas for us! upon the night of an imperative engage- 
ment, (and of which magical opera we have yet to 
speak in full), we come to the 


Tentu Nicut. Tuesday. J/ Barbiere di Seviglia. 
It was perhaps the most crowded house of the sea- 
son, drawn partly by the ever fresh and Spring-like 
charm of Rossini’s freshest and most sparkling melo- 
dies, conceived in his happiest moment, when it must 
have been pure joy to live, and hear the music in the 
mind, that came without painful seeking, and write it 
down and clothe it with warm wealth of orchestra- 
tion, —and partly by desire to hear and see the little 
Partr in her first impersonation of Rosina. 

Indeed it was a very marked success. She acted 
the part very prettily and rightly, although of course 
with some timidity, and sang the flowery music to a 
charm. To be sure, hers is not exactly the right 
voice for it; in the lack of very low tones, she re 
versed or otherwise changed some of the melodic 
phrases, preserving the essential thought, and some- 
times substituted her own ornaments for those of 
Rossini arbitrarily, which we regretted. But her 
quality of tone was finely suited to the music, and 
her delivery as free and facile as a bird’s. The most 
remarkable thing about it, for such a girl,is the good 
judgment that pervades her rendering of a whole 
piece; it is always done with an artistic consistency 
and symmetry, so that there is no possibility of the 
ear or mind wearying before it is concluded. For 
the music lesson she sang Sontag’s “ Echo Song” 
with sparkling brilliancy and clearness of outline ; 
and the English hallad “‘ Comin’ thro’ the rye,” with 
such beauty of tone, such fine delicacy, and yet sim- 
plicity of fecling and of treatment, as seemed almost 
perfect. The Waltz, composed for her by Sig. Mu- 
z10 (who conducted), and which she sang at the end 
of the play, was a graceful piece, just suited to her 
voice, and won spontaneous applause. It was in the 
loud and stirring ensemble pieces that Patti’s voice 
was uneffective, and her action timid. It was per- 
haps wise in her, at the outset, not to attempt much 
there, but save her strength for the great tasks of solo- 
singing. 

Sig. BriaNoxt was too prone to alter the Rossini 
melody, introducing turns and cadenzas which were 
anything but Rossini-ish, but more after the Doni- 
izetti or Verdi pattern, so that the Rossini style was 
lost: —verily an unpardonable offence. Nor has he 





all that flexibility and fluency of voice which Alma- 
viva’s luscious melody demands, and in which Mario 
alone has satisfied us. Yet portions were dene finely , 
with a quality of voice not unlike Mario’s; and in 
one scene, that where he feigns the drunken soldier, 
he really acted with a degree of animation that sur- 
prised all. 

Ferri made quite a respectable Figaro, but dry, 
not in the sense of humorous. Svusrn1’s Dr. Bar- 
tole was very good,and Amopio’s make-up and 
action were very droll in the part of Don Basilio ; 
but it was broad fun, and not character, such as we 
had in Formes. He sang the famous La Calomnia 
air very effectively. 

There were various omissions in the performance, 
making the plot by no means clear. And always, it 
is in the first act that the chief interest of this won- 
derful work resides. It seems to crumble away 
strangely in the latter part, and with the exception of 
the Atti, Zitti trio, to contain but little, save the 
acting. 





Eveventu Nicut.—On Wednesday, “ The Hu- 
guenots,” with a thin house. A sense of fatigue as- 
sociates itself with Meyerbeer’s music; and after 
Mozart or Rossini the anticipation of his splendid 
and elaborate effects is not exhilarating. We had a 
repetition of our uniform experience with him that 
The “ Huguenots ” was heavy; the audi- 
ence were dull. Such music must be rendered with 
perfection, and put upon the stage with a Parisian 
Grand Opera completeness, to render it effective ; 
and then, we doubt, it will be simply effective and 
astounding, but not edifying. Meyerbeer puts thought 
and calculation enough into his work ; but he lacks 
the spontaneous element, lacks inspirations, thinks, 
elaborates with wilful concentration, but is not visited 
with thoughts, immortal creatures of the imagination. 
When we come to anything of Mozart after a work 
of Meyerbeer, or of Verdi who is a smaller Meyer- 
beer, we feel that we enter a certain divine element of 
harmony ; the spell of the Infinite is over us; it is a 
divine sea of music in which the composer and his 
works float and are buoyed up, and which remains 
though there were taken away all that he by his direct 
volition has made. The actual thing before you 
seems the least part of it, merely the motes which 
catch the heavenly light and show it. But with these 
newer men you do not feel this ; it is their own man- 
ufactured product, the actual thing before you and 
no more; and the result is effect, not inspiration. 

What saved the opera on Wednesday was the 
splendid acting of Gazzanica as Valentine, and the 
splendid singing and acting of SticEL1 as Raoul, 
in the last part of the third act. We have had no 
such exhibition of manly, sustained power in any ten- 
oc voice. His movements are awkward, his look not 
agreeable, but he enters into it with great dramatic 
intensity, and renders the trying and impassioned 
music with thrilling pathos and intensity. 

Sig. Junca looked the old Huguenot soldier well 
enough, but the ponderous low tones were wholly 
wanting, so that the psalm and the pif-pafy were a 
failure. The important part of Saint Bris was en- 
trusted to M. Dusreviv and reduced to a nullity. 
Amoptio sang wel! as the Duke de Nevers. Mme. 
CoLson’s voice was somewhat hard; but she ren- 
dered the florid and difficult music of the Queen with 
spirit and artistic finish, and looked charmingly. 
Mme. Srraxoscu has rarely appeared to so good 
advantage as in the part of Urbain the page. The 
famous concerted and ensemble pieces, the mingled 
choruses in the market place, the duel septet, and the 
blessing of the poniards, seemed to us hardly as ef- 
fective as last year. The orchestra rewarded atten- 
tion in many parts, not always. 


Last evening a repetition of the “ Barber”; this 
afternoon, at 23, a ‘“‘ Don Giovanni” matinée, which 
doubtless will be crowded. To-morrow night a mis- 
cellaneous “ Sacred Concert.” Monday night, Mar- 
tha, with the droll novelty of Amopro as Plunkett ; 
Tuesday night, BricNoxi’s benefit in La Favorita ; 
and Wednesday night, the first, and only perform- 
ance of the much desired Der Freyschiitz. 


evening. 
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“Old Folks’ Concerts” have dropped down the 
Mississippi and reached New Orleans, where Mr. 
Jarret’s troupe were to make their debut Christmas 
evening. How does our old Boston Oratorio Societ 
like the imputation of paternity contained in the fol- 
lowing from the Picayune : 

The members of this company, we learn, have 
been selected from the Boston Handel and Haydn 
Society, and other musical associations of repute, 
and are led by Prof. Hall, of Hall’s Brass Band. 
They appear in the costumes of a century ago, and 
the great feature of their programmes is their perfor- 
mance of the old fashioned psalmody of the Billings 
school, such as old “ Majesty,” “ Ode to Science,” 
&e. But besides this, they give excerpts from popu- 
lar operas, instrumental solos and concertos, and, in 
fact, all sorts of music. They have as their prima 
donna, Miss Jenny Twichell, who has a high reputa- 
tion as a vocalist. 

The London Court Circular states that Jenny 
Linp has determined to appropriate no small portion 
of her fortune to the endowment and erection of an asy- 
lum for decayed singers! A Philadelphia paper calls 
it an “ Undesirable Residence,” and says: “ Proba- 
bly tenors will be received in all stages of decompo- 
sition, as will also soprani, while the bassos, and 
even the baritones, will have to apply for admission 
at the earliest symptom of mortification. It is a no- 
ble charity, although moist and unpleasant as a sub- 
ject of reflection.” 





° * 

Musical Intelligence. 

Puivapecenta.—From the Evening Bullitin we 
cull the following items : 

Jan. 13.—Messrs. Wolfsolin and Hohnstock have 
cause for congratulation in the success of their soiree 
last evening. The beautiful Foyer of the Academy 
of Music was crowded by an audience in which were 
most of the best musical people, professional and 
amateurs. The performance excited great enthusi- 
asm, and was excellent throughout. The quartet by 
Beethoven, a grand composition, was finely rendered. 
Mr. Hohnstock’s violin solo (‘‘ Souvenir de Haydn,” 
by Léonard) received vehement applause, which it 
merited by depth of feeling and its artistic expres- 
sion. The Septuor by Hummell was superbly done, 
and the wane movements elicited emphatic expres- 
sions of delight. Mr. Wolfsohn’s duties were the 
most exacting, but he fulfilled them with accustomed 
spirit, and won new tokens of the high esteem in 
which he is held by especially brilliant execution. 

The Germania Orchestra will give their usual re- 
hearsal, to-morrow afternoon, in the Musical Fund 
Hall. The programme is as follows : 

. Overture to Euryanthe. . 
- Chorus from LOnengriMm. .........seccccsccecs Wagner. 
. Waltz. (Kroll’s ball dances.).................Lumbye. 
. Andante, from Symphony, No. 8........... Beethoven. 
6. Overture, Midsummer Night’s Dream. ...Mendelssohn, 
6. Finale, from Symphony, No 8.................Haydn. 
. Quartet and Chorus, from Don Sebastian. . . ..Donizetti. 

Jan. 14.—The Harmonia Society had a good at- 
tendance at their first Concert of the season, given 
last evening in the Musical Fund Hall. A miscel- 
laneous selection of songs made the first part of the 
programme, in which Mrs, Reed, Miss Bolster, Mr. 
Taylor, Mr. Frazer and Mr. Bishop acquitted them- 
selves well. ‘The last named gentleman was especi- 
ally admired for his beautiful singing of a couple of 
English ballads. ‘The tirst and second parts (Spring 
and Summer) of Haydn's oratorio of “ The Sea- 
sons’ were then performed by the Society, the solo 
singers being those named above, with the exception 
of Mr. Bishop. ‘There were imperfections, of course, 
in the execution of this beautiful work, but many 
parts were well done, several of the choruses were 
admirable, and the performers afforded much plea- 
sure to the admirers of oratorio music. The orches- 
tra, led by Dr. Meignen, did the share of the work 
generally satisfactorily. ‘The Society have reason to 
congratulate themselves on their success in reviving 
“ The Seasons.” The remaining two parts will be 
given at their next Concert. 
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New Orvrans.—Superbly indeed was the chef d’ 
cuvre of Donizetti, the “ Favorita,” given last even- 
ing, Dec. 30, at the new Opera House. 

M’lle Guesmar sang and acted the role of Leonore 
“la maitresse du roi,” in that conscientious and ar- 
tistie style which so eminently characterizes every- 
thing she does. Complete absorption in the character 
she is musically and dramatically portraying is the 
regnant charm of the artiste’s every performance. 

Guesmar gave the grand cavatina, “ Oh mon Fer- 
nand,” in the most charming manner, and in the 





great finales of the third and fourth acts, bore her 
part superbly ; especially in the latter, the fine duet 
with Fernand, which was so magnificently rendered 
by her and Ecarlat as to call for an almost universal 
shout of “ bis!” from all parts of the house. 

Ecarlat sang the rédle of Fernand very finely, giv- 
ing especially their full effect to the “ Ange si pur,” 
and to his part in the great closing duo with Gues- 
mar, “ Vas dans une autre patrie. His acting and 
singing in the great scene, in the third act, where he 
denounces the King for the insult put upon him by 
marrying him to his mistress, were truly great. Mel- 
chisedec was “‘ every inch a king,” and the King, too, 
of the opera. Nothing could be more accurate, ex- 
pressive and effective than his singing of the beauti- 
ful aria, “ Pour tant amour,” and in the trying 
quintet which closes the act, he certainly surpasses 
all the predecessors on our stage. THe does not ex- 
hibit the King as towering with rage, upon hearing 
the indignant outburst of indignation from the in- 
sulted Castilian, but shows him as struck with com- 
punction and regret; and it is not untll the man he 
has injured throws down the order in which he has 
heen decked by the King, and breaks his sword, 
throwing the fragments at his insulter’s feet, that the 
latter displays anything like anger. This discrimin- 
ation was new to us, but it is evidently a correct one, 
and is certainly very effective and telling. 

Of course, Genibrel sang the fine music of the réle 
he sustained, that of the monk Balthazar, as it 
should be sung, throughout.—Picayune. 


Battrmore.—Art anp Mustc.—The last num- 
ber of the Crayon has a letter from “G. B. C.,” 
describing a Soirée of the Allston Association, from 
which we take the following : 

The number of friends with their lady guests 
amounted to about two hundred. The parlors and 
hall were hung with the choicest exhibition of paint- 
ings probably ever collected in this city, numbering 
about 125 originals, including exquisite specimens of 
the following artists : French—Frére (Edw.), Chavet, 
Chaplin, Couturier, Duverger, L’Enfant de Metz. 
English—The Herrings, Meadows, Creswick, Jutsum, 
and others. Dutch and German—Ostade, Ommeg- 
anck, Wanderer, Meyer of Bremen, Koster, and 
others. New York was represented by Cropsey, 
Church, Durand, Kensett, the Harts, Tait, Hays, 
Sonntag, Gray, Mignot, E. Johnson, Colman, Staigg, 
Rossiter, Lang, Suydam, Ames, Oertel, Darley, 
Carmiencke ; and Philadelphia, by Weber, Rich- 
ards, and Moran. Of our own artists, Miller, May- 
er, Newell, Weidenbach, M’ Dowell, Tiffany, Bowers, 
Thompson, and Volkman, jr., were contributors. 
The pictures were hung with excellent taste and 
judgment, and it was a rare and agreeable feature 
that all were upon the line. The vestibule was hung 
with crayon drawings, including a fine pastoral by 
Darley, and “The Prophets,” by Oe6crtel. The 
reading-room and smoking-room exhibited a collec- 
tion of valuable and choice engravings, including 
works of Rembrandt, Morghen, Louis, Schaffer, of 
Frankfort, Mandel, Lewis, and Landseer. 

“In the course of the evening a choice enter- 
tainment of classical music was given, comprising 
atrio, by Fesea, for piano, violin, and violoncello ; 
the piano part performed by Professor Courlaender, 
a member of the Association, the violin and violon- 
cello by Merrrs. Mahr and Ahrend, who are prob- 
ably unsurpassed in the performance of music of 
this character. Besides the trio, a concerto for vio- 
lin and piano, a violoncello solo and piano solos 
were performed. A supper at eleven o’clock closed 
the first general re-union of the Association, with 
which all appeared abundantly satisfied. 

“So much for the Soirée. A few words as to 
what the Association is doing and desires to do, 
may be interesting. We number altogether nearly 
200 members—united primarily by a love of the 
arts and a desire to increase our enjoyment, taste, 
and knowledge of them. We are contributing to 
the support of a Life School, which assembles twice 
a week, a class of stedfast and laborious students, 
amateur aud professional. Saturday evening at 
“The Allston” is always enlivened by a more 
general assemblage of members, and the production 
of portfolios of drawings, engravings, or original 
sketches, and by entertaining talk ; and the “ Sketch 
Book,” on the reading-room table, receives constant- 
ly facetious contributions from the members. We 
have evenings of classical music every fortnight, and 
are forming a small library of the best music, which 
includes already the complete piano sonatas of Beet- 
hoven and Mozart, many of the operas of the latter 
arranged for the piano, symphonies of these two 
great masters, and overtures of Mendelssohn and 
Spohr, arranged for four hands; and is to comprise 
generally such music as is not often to be found in 
private collections.” 
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Music By MarL.—Quantities of Music are nowsent by mail, 
the expense being.only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a 
convenience, but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. 
Books can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that, double the above rates. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


The bells are ringing. “« Pardon de Ploermel.” 25 
A nice adaptation to English words of the air of the 
‘*Santa Maria ’’—that famous melody, which forms 
the principal theme in the overture, and which ap- 
pears again and again throughout the opera. Fora 
mezzo soprano voice. 


(T’amo, se t’amo.) Duet. 
“ Ballo en maschera.” 40 


Declare if the waves. (Di tu se fidele.) “ 35 
The first of these is the great duet in the opera, for 
soprano and tenor, full of dramatic fire and irresisti- 
ble melodies ; the second a beautiful barcarolle for ten- 
or, very original and taking, ranking with Verdi's best 
and freshest melodies. 


Fondly I love thee. 


Harrold Salome. 25 
C. W. C. 25 


Morning Song. 

The ship. Song. 
Simple, pretty ballads. 

The midnight Serenade. S. & Ch. R. G. Taylor. 25 


Gentle Minnie Bell. “e N. B. Hollister. 25 
Very pretty for light, social parlor-music or serenad- 
ing. 


Instrumental Music. 
Julius E. Muller. 25 


New Year’s Party Quadrille. “ 25 
Two more numbers of a set of instructive and amu- 
sing pieces for young players, called the “ winter de- 
lights.” 


Sleigh-ride Galop. 


_ 


Two Ecossaisses. red. Chopin. 15 


Very charming; they are of a more generally at- 
tractive character than most of this author’s com- 
positions and but moderately difficult. An excellent 
piece to give to somewhat advanced scholars. 


Bohemian air. Rimbault. 15 


The Last Rose of Summer. 15 
The original Varsoviana. e 15 
Home, Sweet Home. . 15 

e 15 


Margarita Valse. 

Numbers of that well arranged collection of little 

pieces for the earliest part of Piano Instruction called 
“The Young Pupil.” 


Six Polonaises, for four hands, opus 61, in two 
books. Franz Schubert, each 60 


There is hardly anything more original, or as full of 

ine, striking ical ideas, in the whole range of 
music fortwo performers on one piano, as these Po- 
lonaises, which are sufficiently known as gems to mu- 
sicians and persons of musical edueation, but which 
ought not to be wanting in the portfolio of any player. 





Books. 


Tue Western Harp. A collection of SuNpDAY 
Mvsic; consisting of Sacred Words adapted 
to Classic and Popular Airs. and arranged for 
the Piano-Forte. Words by Mrs. M. S. B. 

© Dana Shindler, author of the Northern and 
Southern Harp, §c. In boards, $1,00. Cloth, 1,50 

The musical public familiar with the two volumes 
prepared some years since by the author of the new 
candidate for its patronage will not hesitate to wel- 
come ‘‘The Western Harp’ and speedily add it to 
their library of choice musical works. It cannot fail 
to meet with admirers in every family circle, and 
prove highly entertaining and instructive to all. 
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